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or twelve days, and in her discourse she fetched
not so few as forty or fifty great sighs. . . . Here-
upon I wrote to the King of Scots."l Her melancholy
was not caused by any weakening of her mind. A
long letter to James, dated January 5, 1603, though
hardly legible, is very vigorous and characteristic.

At the beginning of March 1603 she became much
worse. There was some disease of the throat, attended
with swelling and a distressing formation of phlegm,
which made speaking difficult. The only relatives
about her were Robert Carey and his sister Lady
Scrope, watching keenly that they might be the first
to inform James of her death. She could not be
brought by any of her Council to take food or go to
bed. When in bed she had been troubled by a visual
illusion; "she saw her body exceedingly lean and
fearful in a light of fire." At last Nottingham, the
Admiral, who was mourning the recent death of his
wife, was sent for. He was a second cousin of Anne
Eoleyn, and was the one person to whom the dying
Queen seemed to cling with some trust. He induced
her to take some broth. "For any of the rest," says
her maid-of-honour, Mistress Southwell, "she would
not answer them to any question, but said softly to my
Lord Admiral's earnest persuasions that if he knew
what she had seen in her bed he would not persuade

1 Elizabeth made large xiac of the courage ami fidelity of her kniH-
men on the Boleyn side, but she did little to advance thorn either
in rank or wealth. Hvmsdon had set his heart on regaining the Boleyn
Earldom of Wiltshire. "When ho was dying, Elizabeth brought the
patent and robes of an earl, and laid them on his bod ; but the choleric
old man replied, " Madam, seeing you counted me not worthy of thin
honour while I was living, I count myself unworthy of it now I arc
dying."